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he hand over his labour to the mechanical slave, thereby
effecting an enormous increase in the proportion of the
output to his own effort. The slave takes many forms,
and from them come a multitude of other sorts of things,
which man's personal labour never produced at all.

That is what we mean by the Industrial Revolution.
The phrase is appropriate, for the process has meant
an upsetting not only of industrial habits, but of social
relations and economic ideas. And now it has become
a world-wide revolution, with effects as drastic on
mankind at large as the overthrow of principalities and
powers.

At first it was local. It began, as we all know, in Great
Britain, drawing workers from the fields to the factories,
creating a new demand for labour, quickly adding to the
population, establishing new social types, both of em-
ployer and employed. Raw materials poured into our
island and manufactured goods poured out. The value
of the exports paid, most conveniently, for the import
not only of materials for manufacture, but of food-stufis
for the rapidly increasing number of mouths. For a time
Britain was in effect the workshop of the world. But
those halcyon days, if you call them so, could not last.
Other countries soon learnt the trick of manufacture, and
now there is none, not even the most backward, that does
not know it. Competition spread from Europe and
America to the East. Japan, India, China, which oace
were ready markets for our" goods, are so largely
mechanized as to be among our rivals. The stipremacy
of Britain as an industrial hive has gone, never to j$tani.

But it is not my business to-night to consider ibis
matter from a national point of view. We haw to took
at its wider aspect, as a world phenomenon, as a facter
in the general life of mankind. We are confronted mth
it on all sides as a factor of tremendous import, ia tte